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By William Beecher 


The Navy announced that 
the Gkmar Explorer, the 
mystery sh%> built at the 
behest of the CIA, is being 
put in mothballs — News Item. 

I knew something ex- 
traordinary was up before 
leaving my Pentagon desk 
on Friday, Feb. 7, 1975. A caJI 
had come in from the White 
House on the secure scram- 
bler phone shortfy before 5, 
directing Secretary James 
Schtesinger to drop every- 
thing and hurry over to the 
President’s office by 5:15. He 
was toki to bring the ranking 
military man in the building 
with him. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissi nger had been 
similarly summoned. CIA Di- 
rector WHiiam Colby was to 
brief them on something hot, 
the cryptic message said. 


As acting assistant sec- name 

retary ol defense for public v©articuiar operation, under 
affairs I had to be wired into overall umbrella of Zodi- 
a number of sensitive opera- was Matador. The names 
tfons, some in the cst-and- donT mean that much; they 


mouse business, lest some- 
thing break publicly that I 
wouldn’t know how to re- 
spond to. 

Then I recalled a very 
sensitive program involving 
the Navy and the CIA. I had 
a 90-minute Dnenng some 
weeks oefore. I recall being 
so impressed with the impor- 
tance and secrecy of the 
program that I had re- 
strained my penchant to ask 
reporter-like questions, even 
when invited to. .In that 
instance, i didn’t want to 
know more than what the 
briefing officers, an admiral 
and a captain, chose to vol- 
unteer. 


When I got home, about ^aenof Sbe fow things**" 
7:45, the myst&ry hokjntorxxj. nhrrtrt ttin ttto fir* 

“You had a ^ird can.” my 
wife said. “The caller - - 

seemed excited but wouldn’t r ~ „ 

leave a name or number.” S° 1 theater 

“Man or woman?" I you refornng to some- 

as l ta( j thing I might know under the 

“Sony to disappoint, it initlal zr ’ Phone 

was a man. He said it was n^ta secure line and 

something connected with ® ince ** ^ ians B 
your work. But that’s alt he tr ! terceDtlng 

would say " most telephonic commumca- 

A half' hour taler the tion ? *" . the J^ a ^ in f to ? K a f ea ’ 
man called back. He gave ^ , ° t , taJ H k .. e ‘ l,pt,cal,y -> 

me his nanw and rank, that ^ h ® sa>d ’ 

of caotain in the Navy. "I Something has happened. 

briefed you once,” he began. 

'TOST™ 1 * 

. _ . , „ „„ details then.” 

ft has to do with a pro- 

gram you would know under C- 

the initial M," he said, obvt- Something had indeed 

otisty thinking that would happerted, : An elaborate cov- 
make It ail clear. er story protecting a $350 

M. M? What program did million effort to snatch a So- 
I know that began with that viet missile submarine from 
letter? And why the bleeping the bottom of the ooean 750 
mystery? From the drcum- mites northwest of Hawaii 
stances of the call, it trad to was threatening to come 
be a spooky operation, prop- apart 
ably invoiving the Navy. 


"Bon 1 ! mean that much; they 
are changed from time to 
time for reasons of security. 

To this day, reporters are 
writing about the submarine 
recovery effort under the 
name Jennifer, an earlier 
designation. 

Only a few days before. 
President Ford had been 
briefed on the recovery effort 
which had taken place the 
previous summer when he 
was Vice President and 
didn't have “a need to 
know.” He was told how the 
Soviet Golf -class msssiie-car- 
rytng submarine was being 
hoisted from its burial site 
when it broke in two, the 
more important part plum- 
meting back to the bottom. 
The President at that meet- 
ing gave his approval for 
Phase It of Matador, spring 
sea trials to test equipment 
repairs and improvements 
preparatory to a second re- 
covery attempt in Juiy. 

But if the cover story 
was stripped away, any addi- 
tional try foHKe remaining* 
jfavsoifrds of the diesel- 
<?£0wered sub, together wfBT 
*its nuclear-tipped missiles^ 
«f£s code books, its crypto-^ 
^graphic equipment and its' 
^^ofig^tcationsear. would 
run a serious risk of confron- 
tation at sea with the Soviet 
Union, which until then did 
not even know the location 
of its missing U-boat. 

What had been going on 
involved one of the most 
closely held, ambitious and 
technoioglcalty impressive 
intelligence efforts In history. 
Only one thing — it tailed to 
accomplish most of its ob- 
jectives when the precious 
submarine snapped in two. it 
was no wonder those rela- 
tively few people familiar 
with the operation were anx- 
ious to keep the mission 


code books might hold the 
key to breaking Soviet se- 
cure communications around 
the world. And access to a 
warhead of the Russian 
SSN-4 missile, even though 
not one of the latest weap- 
ons, would eliminate a lot of 
guesswork and enable 
American nuclear physicists 
to better understand the 
state of Russian warhead 
technology — past, present 
and future. 

Those were the con- 
cerns passing through the 
minds of about 20 officials 
and officers who gathered in 
a fifth floor, special security 
Pentagon meeting room that 
Saturday morning. They 
were from CIA, Defense In- 
telligence Agency (DIA), the 
State Department's Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Navy Intelligence, among 
others. 

"Gentlemen, we have a 
problem,” the briefing officer 
began. He briefly sketched 
some history to refresh the 
memories of those in the 
room who worried about 
Matador only occasionally. 

in 1958 a Russian GoH- 
dass missile submarine 
headed from its Vladivostok 
base in Soviet Asia toward 
its patrol station somewhere 
off the West Coast of the 

United States. Without warn- 
ing, during transit, an explo- 
sion occurred, sending the 
vessel plunging toward the 
bottom, three miles below. 
There had been no time for a 
distress signal. 

Presumably, because 

the sub failed to radio in at 
prearranged times to Its 
home base, the Russians fig- 
ured It had been lost. A ma- 
jor search was mounted, ex- 
tending over large reaches 
of the Pacific, for three full 
months. To no avail. The 
Russians had no clear Idea 
where the vessel had gone 
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f cTivlty by the Russians, the 
S Navy reviewed acoustic 
<tepes from a system of un- 
derwater listening oevices 

Resigned to warn of the r>> 

tfnovement toward our, shores 
jpf enemy submarines. The 

pounds of underwater explo^ 
Olons were picked up and 
isfocalized, within an area 
x ^ab out ig miles square. 

Jwo deep-sea research 
j?fissels — the Mlzar, a sur- 
Jsce ship that helped recover 
«3he H-bomb lost off Palo- , 
snares, Spain, and the Hali- 
^4>ut, a nuclear-powered sub* 
^marine originally designed to 
^fcarry strategic cruise mis- 
siles, but reconfigured for 
^special projects -jv’were' 
Jfised to find and photograph’"* 
jpthe Soviet U-boat.’ The Navy 
was Interested in discovering 
its type, Its condition and 
some clue a3 to what had 
caused the accident. 

The photos showed that 
despite evidence of internal 
explosions, and despite that 
at a depth of 16,500 feet, the 
vessel was well below crush 
depth, It somehow was 
Intact. If only there was some 
way to recover It whole. If 
only . . . 

Such musing led to dis- 
cussions among CIA and 
Navy Intelligence officers 
and Pentagon research engi- 
neers. It just might be possi- 
ble, the engineers said, given 
enough time, money and 
support — and secrecy to 
protect the venture from 
Russian Interference at the 
site — that effective retrieval 
gear could be developed. 

There were some major 
arguments back and forth, 
between and within agen- 
cies. Richard Helms, then 
CIA boss, was at first very 
unenthuslastlc about the 
Buck Rogers scheme. Adm. 
Elmo Zumwalt, chief of naval 
operations, did not like the 
Idea of massive diversion of 
funds for a long-shot gamble 
when they could be profita- 
bly applied to other hlgh- 
payoff covert and overt Navy 
programs. Dr. John Foster, 
director of defense research 
and engineering, was a big 
enthusiast. 


ase 2fl0{MQ£s(3&ttc€yA- 

advocates for a program In 
the Pentagon, the easiest 
way to avoid wrangling is to 
sanction "paper studies." So 
design and feasibility studies 
were pursued, blueprints 
drawn, and a momentum 
developed. But the Penta- 
gon's No. 2 executive, Depu- 
ty Defense Secretary David 
Packard, became so con- 
cerned about the snowball- 
ing momentum that at one 
point he ordered that the 
keel of the principal recovery 
vessel then In blueprint 
stage not be laid without his 
specific approval. 

Nonetheless, the super- 
secret Forty Committee, with 
Kissinger as chairman, which 
had to pass on ait significant 
covert operations, gave its 
assent and on Dec. 9, 1971, 
the keel of the Gkxnar Ex- 
plorer was laid at Sun Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co., 
Chester, Pa 

□ 

The cover story was one 
of the most elaborate in the 
annals of American intelli- 
gence. in order to provide an 
innocent mask for the spe- 
cial-purpose vessels, it was 
decided to use the guise of 
recovering potentially valu- 
able manganese nodules 
from the seabed, an endeav- 
or then being seriously ex- 
plored by at least three 
American firms and several 
foreign ones. 

Howard Hughes, the 
secretive bifikaraire recluse, 
W3S known to be one of 
those interested. He was ap- 
proached — through inter- 
mediaries — and accepted 
the mission. Although the 
project would have the capa- 
bility cf scooping up quanti- 
ties of baseball- size man- 
ganese nodules, and would 
do so to establish its authen- 
ticity, the CIA was prepared 
to brief the heads of odver 
US firms on its res! purpose 
should they become tempted 
by Hughes’ apparent plunge 
to invest heavily in similar 
ventures. They did not. 

A complicated series of 
“white” contracts, not involv- 
ing CIA, and “black" ones, 
showing direct intelligence 
involvement and authority. 


RX5foS»4>r£y»l2j§lR0Q(Jlj3)000600fh^-£&)ry was a mixed 


Hughes empire, Lockheed 
Aircraft Cofp„ Global Marine 
Corp_, and others involved in 
developing, hand-crafting 
and operating some very ex- 
otic special equipment 

Covert efforts extended 
to the point where Washing- 
ton offkaais flying to Califor- 
nia to visit Gkxnar Explorer, 
once buirt, moved to the 
West Coast would land at a 
private Lockheed airstrip 
and be fitted with disguises 
before being sped by power 
launch to the ship; govern- 
ment specialists in the crew 
were provided phony names 
and backgrounds; other civil- 
ian crewmen, ah hand- 
picked by CIA, were told no 
more than what their jobs re- 
quired and rf any chose to 
quit they were provided fat 
bonuses or lucrative alterna- 
tive employment to assure 
they wouldn’t leave mad and 
perhaps sphl what they knew 
to any outsider. 

But cesoite these and 
other painstaking efforts, the 
briefer at the Pentagon that 
Saturday morning said the 
cover story was coming 
apart The Los Angeles 
Times had. the previous eve- 
ning, published a front-page 
story which began: 

“Howard Hughes con- 
tracted with the Central In- 
telligence Agency to raise a 
sunken Russian nuclear sub- 
marine from the North Atlan- 
tic, according to reports cir- 
culating among local law-en- 
forcement officers. The 
operation reportedly was 
carried out — or at least at- 
tempted — by the crew of a 
supersecret marine mining 
vessel owned by Hughes' 
Summa Corp. and designed 
by a Los Angeles firm. 

“Confidential files on the 
operation are believed to 
have been among the docu- 
ments stolen by safecrackers 
from Summa’s Hollywood of- 
fices at 7020 Romalne last 
June." 


grill of accurate and errone- 
ous tidbits. For example, the 
only submarine lost in the 
North Atlantic was off Spain 
in 1970, and since its loss the 
Soviets had stationed an 
electronic intelligence ship at 
the site around the clock. 
Thus they would have known 
that no American snip, and 
certainly not the Glomar 
Explorer, had come any- 
where near. Also, the sub 
lost in the Pacific was not 
nuclear powered. So Russian 
analysts, puzzling over the 
Los Angeles Times story, 
might well have chalked it ofl 
as confused and unreliable. 

But reporters for the 
Times and quite possible 
from other publications 
could be expected to dig fur- 
ther. Therefore, the purpose 
of the Pentagon meetinq was 
to discuss how much had al- 
ready come out and to figure 
out what to do to try to main- 
tain some semblance of 
secrecy so the project would 
not be blown out of the 
water. 

□ 

The CIA briefer con- 
firmed that a burglary had 
been committed the previous 
June 5. A vault had been 
broken into and four foot- 
lockers of papers, together 
with $68,000 in cash and 
some artifacts, stolen. Sum- 
ma officials had Informed 
CIA of the burglary but said 
no secret documents were 
believed among the papers 
taken. 

But. curiously, a couple 
of weeks later, the CIA man 
continued, a New York Times 
part-time stringer in Los 
Angeles, James Phelan, con- 
tacted the public-relations 
firm handling the Summa ao 
count and asked a lot of 
questions about Glomar Ex- 
plorer and specifically 
whether It was a spy ship. H< 
was told no, categorically. 

Shortly after that, Sum- 
ma contacted the CIA with 
the very unsettling news that 
among the missing papers 
was a one-page memo, from 
one senior Summa official to 
another, sketching the CIA- 
Hughes submarine project. 
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The CIA Imm 


oont. 

briefed FBI Director Clarence 
Kelley and a handful of other 
bureau brass for the first 
time on the project and en- 


listed their assistance In In- 
vestigating the burglary, 
since the CIA wasn't sup- 
posed to conduct domestic 
probes. 

The FBI agreed to help, 
but asked that Its Los Ange- 
les field office be briefed. 
Then the field office briefed 
the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment after getting Its 
agreement to cooperate. 
LAPD was supposed to be 
told only the minimum — 
that certain classified docu- 
ments might have been 
among papers stolen the 
previous month from Sum- 
ma. But It appears ft was told 
much more, for to do less 
woukl have seemed to show 
little trust in local authorities. 


In an effort to prevent 
the information getting out, 
quite a bit of fascinating in- 
formation was shared with a 
lot of law-enforcement offi- 
cers who could not be ex- 
pected to be appreciative of 
the genuine sensitivity of the 
mission. 


Subsequently, a man as- 
sociated with the burglars 
put out a feeler to see 
whether the government was 
Interested In buymg bach 
classified ck>cur- ,.!r-;. the 
asking price: Si 


A meeting was set The 
FBI sent an agent posing as 
a private attorney em- 
powered to discuss money. 
But when he showed up, Vie 
Intermediary said he knew 
the lawyer was with the FBI, 
thattd he’d boen tipped by 
someone “downtown,” and 
he refused to talk further. 


□ 

The briefer said Los An- 
geles Times reporter Jerry 
Cohen overheard Phelan 
asking a lawyer In the district 
attorney's office about the 
CIA connection wtth the case 
and about the ransom 
demand. Cohen and fellow 
reporter Wiillam Farr dug 
hard and wrote the piece 
that began the unraveling 
process. 



aware of the reporting etfort 
and contacted the paper's 
management; it was referred 
to William Thomas, the edi- 
tor. A hasty meeting was ar- 
ranged for 4:30 that after- 
noon. According to the Pen- 
tagon briefer, after being 
apprised of the problem, 
Thomas said he was sorry, 
that he wished he'd known 
the sensitivity of the story, 
but that It was already in 
type and would soon be run- 
ning off the presses. At 
about 5:30 p.m. the first edi- 
tion came out Splashed 
across page one was the 
headline: “US REPORTED 
AFTER RUSSIAN 
SUBMARINE/SUNKEN SHIP 
DEAL BY CIA. HUGHES 
TOLD." Through Thomas’s 
efforts, the story was 
dropped from page one to 
18 In subsequent editions. 

But too late UPI and AP 
had filed their versions, 
quoting the Los Angeies 
Times. And Phelan wrote a 
piece for the New York Times. 

Because of the national 
and International impact of 
the New York Times, Colby 
contacted Its publisher, Ar- 
thur Ochs Sulzburger, ex- 
plained the sensitivity of the 
story and asked him to see 
what he could do. - 

Apparently he could and 
did do quite a lot. For de- 
spite Phelan's head start on 
the original story, his ac- 
count on Saturday ended up 
on page 30, with one of the 
smallest headlines used by 
the Times. The story began: 

“LOS ANGELES, Feb. 7 
— A middle-of-the-nlght bur- 
glary of Howard Hughes's 
headquarters In 1974 Is un- 
der Intensive Investigation 
following a $500,000 demand 
made upon the Hughes - 
organization." 

The article was written 
like a police story of the bur- 
glary and its aftermath. Not 
until the 13th paragraph was 
there any hint of the real 
news; and It was attributed 
to the Los Angeles Times re- 
port that “the stolen docu- 
ments disclosed a ’contract’ 
between the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the 
Hughes organization to help 
salvage a sunken Russian 
submarine.” 


least, that the’ CoftJy'calT 
had borne fruit. But despite 
that and similar efforts over 
the ensuing several weeks, 
the story finally broke loose 
In rather full detail in mid- 
March. 


□ 

The incident raises some 
rather fundamental ques- 
tions: 

Should the costly covert 
mission have been author- 
ized In the first place and, If 
so, what kind of cover story 
was justified? 

■ How did the Washington 
establishment, reeling from 
the Watergate affair, handle 
the matter once the cover 
began to peel off? 

If the mission was so all- 
fired vital, did Washington 
consider trying to complete it 
against likely Soviet opposi- 
tion, and what were the re- 
spective roles of the military 
and civilian leaders In that 
determination? 

Can an open society 
contest effectively in the co- 
vert demi-world of intelli- 
gence? 

There’s little question 
that successful retrieval of 
the sub and all It contained 
would have been extremely 
valuable. I recall a visit to a 
nuclear weapons laboratory 
at Los Alamos, N.M. when 
Deputy Defense Secretary 
William Clements — at the 
time the only one In the 
room aware of Project Mata- 
dor — asked a group of top 
arms designers whether It 
would be worthwhile, If It 
were possible, to get hold of 
a vintage Soviet warhead. 
They explained In some 
detail, which must remain 
classified, why the ability to 
study such a warhead would 
be invaluable. 

Code books, crypto 
gear, and the special com- 
munications aboard a missile 
sub might have been even 
more valuable. 


Whether the lot was 
worth $35 million, $350 mil- 
lion or $3.5 billion Is anyone’s 
guess. But If It had allowed 
the United States to break 
Russian codes, obtain deep 
Insight into Soviet subs, that 
kind of Information would be 
worth quite a lot. 


JUbUthVre&ird Indicates that 
the uniformed services were 
not as anxious to go ahead 
with the orojoct as some of 
their civilian bosses. Ulti- 
mately, the decision to pro- 
ceed was made by the civil- 
ian-dominated Forty Com- 
mittee. 

□ 

The original cover story, 
based on existing Interest In 
recovering manganese no- 
dules from the ocean floor 
W33 ingenious. It also was a 
lie. When Glomar Explorer 
first v/ent out for sea trials, 
the Russians followed and 
watched it closely. Apparent- 
ly they bought the cover. 

Was the ImDortence of 
the project sufficient to justi- 
fy lying to the American pub- 
lic when the Issue first 
arose? Spokesmen for the 
Hughes Interests were in- 
structed to “tell no provable 
lie.”- That's another way of 
saying don’t get caught lying. 

Having spent nearly two 
decades as a newsman, and 
only two years In govern- 
ment, l have an especially 
hard time swallowing a total- 
ly false cover story, even 
when the misinformation 
hurts no one. Rather, I would 
have preferred a partial 
truth, saying perhaps that 
Giomar Explorer was de- 
slgned wtth the capability to 
scoop manganese nodules 
and other valuable objects 
from the ocean floor. Then, if 
the principal purpose of the 
project began to leak, I 
would have preferred saying, 
honestly, that no country 
talks about Its Intelligence 
operations, real or rumored. 
Period. If people want to 
speculate, fine. 

Ironically, one of the 
most closely guarded secrets 
In the Federal government 
began to ooze out, In a gar- 
bled but still troubling fash- 
ion, apparently because too 
many details were shared 
too widely by Federal agents 
working with local law-en- 
forcement officials to prevent 
tts coming out. That appears 
to be how the Los Angeles 
Times tumbled to the first 
version of the story. 
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ly felt that because of the 
credibility failure that en- 
gulfed senior officials In the 
wake of Watergate and 
Vietnam, he could not ask 
publishers and editors to 
withhold a story merely on 
good faith. 

So he briefed them at 
length. First the officials of 
two major papers. Then a 
third. Than television net- 
works, news magazines, 
Sunday supplements. When- 
ever word trickled over to his 
Langley, Va., headquarters 
that another reporter was 
nosing around, Colby would 
rush to the reporter’s boss, 
with fascinating details, and 
■4 plea not to breathe a word. 
"It got to the point where so 
many'p®ople knew snatches 
of the story that it was mak- 
ing the rounds of cocktail 
P&rtiae In Washington. 

Colby misjudged the na- 
ture of people In the news 
business. They are as patri- 
otic as the next man, but a 
really good story makes their 
reportorial juices flow, 
hungering for more meaty 
information. And reporters, if 
they agree for the time being 
not to print a story, often do 
not take that forbearance to 
preclude a little private gos- 
sip with colleagues. As a 
class, reporters are among 
the most gossipy individuals 
around. That’s one of the 
things that attracts them to 
their line of work. Especially 
in Washington, they measure 
their relative standing by 
how well Informed they are; 
and secrets are great for 
one-upmanship. 


Even after the story 
broke, the mission was not 
Immediately shelved. At the 
urging of Kissinger and 
Schieslnger, and over the 
objections of Colby and top 
Pentagon brass, the Forty 
Committee decided to pro- 
ceed with midsummer tests 
at sea of modified equipment 
in order to keep open the 
option of making another go 
at the rest of the Russian 
sub. 

Those who objected 


secretly, The Russians had 
posted an Intelligence vessel 
at the site full time. The mili- 
tary did not want to face the 
embarrassment of going out 
and either publicly having to 
back down, or facing a loss 
of life If the Russians, for 
example, dropped depth 
charges during the recovery 
effort to keep their property 
out of our hands. 

Gfomar Explorer was 
sent out for tests and the Inrv- 
i proved gear worked excel- 
lently. But, finally, this past 
January, a decision was 
made to scrub the mission, 
and subsequently to moth- 
ball the ship. 

The ultimate question Is 
whether the United States 
should or can run successful 
covert intelligence missions? 

I would say yes on both 
oounts. 

To the extent we can 
team, for example, Intimate 
details of key Soviet strate- 
gic systems, we can improve 
our own capabilities and 
hopefully strengthen the de- 
terrence of war. 

There Is no question In 
my mind that the secrets 
being culled from the Soviet 
MiG-25 Foxbat jet fighter and 

the pilot who ffew it to politi- 
cal exile in Japan will do 
much to Improve America's 
strategic bomber equipment 
and tactics. If the pilot had 
been enticed to defect — 
and that Is categorically de- 
nied by the Intelligence com- 
munity — that would have 
been a legitimate covert 
operation. 

Obviously such a hypo- 
thetical mission would have 
been difficult if not Impossi- 
ble to pull off If word of it 
had leaked prematurely. 
Indeed, the lives of those di- 
rectly Involved could have 
-been jeopardized. 

Do reporters have the 
duty to ferret out every se- 
cret they can and spread It 
over page one? it seems to 
me their duty is to loam what 
they can and then exercise 
responsible judgment on 1 
how much to write — to ade- 
quately inform the public — 
and when to write so as not 
to damage legitimate natlon- 


judgments. But usually, when 
national security is Involved, 
they tend to err on the side 
of responsible caution. The 
few bad calls are the price 
for an open society. □ 
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